ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis , -Missouri 63105 


January 28, 1988 


Mr. Philip Arnold 
Box 1457 

Bartlesville, OK 74005 
Dear Mr. Arnold: 

You will recall that we both served on the Washington University Library 
Task Force a few years ago. 

I have a problem in your field of expertise on which I would appreciate 
your comment. 

I recently acquired a book written by Chauncey Lee entitled The American 
Accountant printed in 1797 in Lansingburgh (Albany) New York, containing 
a symbol which is somewhat like the $ sign, but very different. I am 
writing the sign on the bottom of this letter. What I am wondering is 
when the first $ sign was used in print in the United States. Daniel 
Updike in his book entitled Printing Types, Vol. Ill, page 153, refers 
to a Philadelphia type founder who made such a symbol in 1797. It does 
not state whether the symbol is the one I illustrated below or a regular 
$ sign as now in use. I am, therefore, wondering what was the first use 
of the $ sign in American printing. I would appreciate any comment you 
might care to make. 


Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 


PHILIP M. ARNOLD 

BOX 1457 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 74005 

February 1, 1988 


Mr. Eric P„ Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


I do not know when the first $ sign was used 
in print in the United States. I cannot give you a reference, 
but I have read that it was used by the Romans as an abbrevia¬ 
tion for sesterces. Also, some writers say that it was derived 
from the 8 which appeared on Spanish pieces of eight reals. I 
am inclined to believe the latter, since the Spanish money was 
current in America before the dollar was adopted as its equal. 

On the bottom of your letter you reproduced 
the mark from the Lee book as an ellipse with two lines cross¬ 
ing it. In looking at the copy of the printed page that you sent, 

I do not see it that way, but as a double elongated S with two 
crossing lines: $ 
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It seems to me very likely that you have an example of the first 
use of the printed mark for the dollar, since Updike says that 
a $ mark was cast in 1797, the Lee book was published in 1797, 
and the dollar was first coined in 1797. There would have 
been no need for it before the dollar was in use. 


I suggest that you write to the following address, 
and ask if they know if the Lee book contains the first printed 

The Library Company of Philadelphia 
1314 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

This library was founded in 1731, and it places emphasis on 
American history. It may possibly be able to answer the 
question. 

Sincerely yours, 

m • 


Dr. and Mrs. Philip L. Mossman 
36 Griffin Avenue 
Hampden, Maine 04444 
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700 East State St. • Iola, WI 54990 • 715-445-2214 


June 21, 1991 


Mr. Eric Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 

Dear Eric: 

Sorry to take so long getting back to you concerning your inquiry 
concerning the "oval bisected S" symbol. 

I am enclosing a pair of photocopies of references to symbols in this 
realm that our people have been able to come up with. None of them are 
technically in the graphic arts realm, as you will note. 

The one I was thinking about, when we were talking, is the section 
reference mark. 

I hope this information is of seme help to you. 

Sincerely yours, 



Clifford Mishler 
President 


Enclosure 


Publishers of the leading magazines, newspapers, and books for collectors. 
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700 East State St. • Iola, WI 54990 • 715-445-2214 


File # 29,461 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 

St Louis, MO 63105 


July 26, 1991 


Dear Eric: 

Thank you for your letter of July 22. 

No, you were the first to mention it. Shows what happens when you 
don't read the fine print. Another reader called attention to its 
prominent use on the 1891 $2 Coin Notes. 

I do appreciate the information and I'll use it in a future column. 
See you in Chicago. 


Sincerely, 
Alan Herbert 



Since 1952 


Publishers of the leading magazines, newspapers, and books for collectors. 





LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70893 

(504) 388-6618 


July 26, 1991 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

Enclosed is the microfilm I promised to send you. I hope you'll find it 
helpful. I'd be grateful if you would return it to me when you have 
finished with it, since this is the only record I still have of the 
original documents (I seem to have discarded or given away the 
photocopies). 

Your research sounds fascinating. People in this area attribute the 
invention of the dollar sign to Oliver Pollock, but there may well be an 
element of local chauvinism in this story. It seems more likely that he 
learned the sign during his commercial dealings with Iberian colonists. 
I'll be curious to learn what you discover. 

Please let me know if there is any other way I can be of help. 

Sincerely yours, 



Margaret Fisher Dalrymple 
Editor-in-Chief 


Enclosure 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS Baton Roi^c, Louisiana 70893 

(504) 388-6618 


July 26, 1991 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

Enclosed is the microfilm I promised to send you. I hope you'll find it 
helpful. I'd be grateful if you would return it to me when you have 
finished with it, since this is the only record I still have of the 
original documents (I seem to have discarded or given away the 
photocopies). 

Your research sounds fascinating. People in this area attribute the 
invention of the dollar sign to Oliver Pollock, but there may well be an 
element of local chauvinism in this story. It seems more likely that he 
learned the sign during his commercial dealings with Iberian colonists. 
I'll be curious to learn what you discover. 

Please let me know if there is any other way I can be of help. 

Sincerely yours, 

Margaret Fisher Dalrymple 
Editor-in-Chief 


Enclosure 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


August 22, 1991 


Mrs. Margaret F. Dalrymple 
Editor-in-chief 

Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge. LA 70B93 

□ ear Mrs. Dalrymple: 

I am greatly pleased with the Fitzgerald microfilm and have already found many 
items I was looking for. At a Chicago convention of the American Numismatic 
Association. I gave a lecture on the $ with a large attendance, and they were 
apparently fascinated. I am now writing my paper for publication. 

You will be pleased to know that the earliest use of the traditional $ I have found 
is still in Louisiana, but Oliver Pollock didn't invent it. 

I will return your microfilm and send you more in due course. 

Thank you for your kindness and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Eric P. Newman 




EPN:bv 


BRUCE W_ SMITH 



MONETARY HISTORIAN 
P.O BOX 382266 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02238 


19 October 1993 
Dear Eric, 

It was nice to talk to you again. By now you will have found 
the article by Henry Ramsden in the August 1913 Numismatist (page 
422). Ramsden was the foremost collector of East Asian coins in his 
day. He started the Journal of the Yokohama Numismatic Society and 

later founded his own publication, the Numismatic & Philatelic 
Journal of Japan. I'm not sure what he did for a living, but his 
brother-in-law ran a coin and stamp shop in Yokohama around 1910- 
1915. 

Ramsden was well aware that the dollar sign on the Chinese 
spade coin was just a coincidence, but he poked fun at Terrien De 

Lacouperie by suggesting that Lacouperie might claim there was 

some connection. Lacouperie was famous in his day and infamous 

later on for his claims that Chinese culture had ancient western 

origins (Babylonia, Sumeria, Egypt, etc). Lacouperie is best known 
among numismatists for his so-called British Museum catalog of 
ancient Chinese coins (1892). In this work he developed his theory 
of monetary unions in ancient China (c. 300 BC), which we know 
today is utter nonsense. In both cases, he drew vast conclusions 
from small amounts of vague evidence. 

The coin Ramsden illustrates is indeed rare, but probably not 
2400 years old. It was probably circulated around 350 BC. Every 

reference I have consulted reads the inscription "Shou Yin" (the 

word "Shou" is on the right; "Yin" on the left), which is a bit unusual. 
The writing on those coins is a very ancient form of Chinese which 
is not at all like today's Chinese. Over the years there have been 
many different readings of the inscriptions on any given knife or 

spade coin. In this case, everyone agrees on the reading. 

Having settled on the reading, what does it mean ? Nearly all 
of the inscriptions on spade coins are the name of the city which 
minted the coin. Chinese knife and spade coins are very much like 
the city-state coinage of ancient Greece (on which similarity I 



wrote an article in November 1987 Numismatist). Unfortunately, the 
city of Shou Yin has not been recorded in surviving texts from those 
days. It's location has been theorized on the basis of it's name. The 
suffix "yin" in a city name indicates that the place is south of a 
river by that name (or north of a mountain of that name). There isn't 
a Shou mountain recorded in ancient times, but there was a Shou 
river and a city on that river called Shou Yang. The "yang" suffix is 
just the opposite of "yin". This would place the city in the ancient 

state of Chao, which was one of two or three states that issued that 
type of coinage. 

Technically that kind of spade is called a "flat headed pointed 
foot spade". It was issued by the states of Chao and Wei and 
possibly Han. These three states were originally all part of one 
large state called Chin which broke up around 425 BC. Chin had 
issued a similar but more primitive coinage known as a "hollow 
headed pointed foot spade". Just as our shovels or spades have flat 
blades and round or square openings for the wooden shaft, the hollow 
headed spade coins had a hollow head imitating the place where the 
shaft should be. In later coinages, the head is flat like the rest of 
the coin. 

Though the dating is not precise, the hollow headed spade coins 
are believed to be the oldest type of spade coin. Archaeological 
evidence suggests they were probably first made around 500 BC 
though they might be a bit earlier. Some of the knife coins are 
probably older. My feeling, based on textual evidence, is that some 
types of the large knife coins were in circulation around 650 BC and 

possibly a century earlier. These coins appeared about the same 

time (or shortly before) as coinage appeared in the west. It is 

unlikely there is any connection though because from the beginning 
and for centuries afterwards, eastern and western coinage took 
entirely different paths. In the west, coinage began with gold and 
silver, and was struck between dies. In the east, coinage began with 
copper and was always cast in molds. Aside from brief experiments, 

China didn't make any silver or gold coins until the end of the 19th 

century and didn't use dies until the mid 19th century. 

There is another spade coin which also has what appears to be 
a dollar sign, though a backwards one. The enclosed xerox shows a 
hollow headed spade coin with a two word inscription. The word on 
the left is the name of a city called Mi. The word on the right is the 

denomination — 1 chin (the numeral 1 doesn't appear but is 

understood). Mi is an historically recorded city, and was located in 
what is now Honan province, between Luoyang and Chengchow (the 


city I lived in when I was in China). This hollow headed coin was 
probably circulated about 400 BC and is extremely rare. 

By the way, the coin that Ramsden pictured with his letter in 
Numismatist may well be at the ANS now. When he died in 1914 his 
collection is said to have numbered over 15,000 pieces. John Reilly 
obtained the collection and gave it to ANS in 1917. Reilly's own 
collection went to the ANS in 1937. Ramdsen's collection of spade 
and knife coins formed the basis of Wang Yu-chuan's book Early 
Chinese Coinage which was published by the ANS in 1951. This is 
still by far the best work in English on the subject. Works published 
in Chinese since the 1950's have had access to archaeological 
information that Wang did not have, but most of the authors lacked 
the scholarly approach Wang used. 

Well that’s about it. Perhaps this information will be useful 
for a footnote to your paper. Good Luck. 


Sincerely, 
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WASHINGTON • UNIVERSITY- IN ST- LOUIS 


Committee on Comparative Literature 


Mr. Eric Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63105 


Dear Eric: 

Here is a xerox of the section in the current grammar of the Spanish Royal Academy of 
Language. They provide our general rules of usage, but in the case of abbreviations they declare that “it 
is impossible fix in number or under one rule all abbreviations, since there is—as there should be— 
reasonable freedom to agree on those that may be useful and convenient in books of a certain field, 
such as dictionaries, catalogues, bibliographies, collections of letters, etc., where it would be 
uncomfortable to repeat one or two dozen words with all their letters and insistently, when they are 
needed to classify or refer to many articles in the book.” 

We thought of several abbreviations we use in Chile: 

United States of America E.E.U.U. 

Ferrocarriles del Estado F.F.C.C. 

Fuerzas Armadas F.F.A.A. 

(respectively, the United States, the national railway system, and the army). My high-school of the 
Sacred Hearts (Sagrados Corazones ) has as a rallying cry at sporting events “S.S.C.C.” This question of 
reduplication is fascinating and I thank you for bringing it to my attention. I am looking forward to 
reading your lecture. 


Cordially, 




V 



Washington University 
Campus Box 1107 
One Brookings Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130-4899 
(314) 889-5170 
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6 Pence Road 
Englishtown , NJ 07726 
January i, 1994 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
c/o American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155th Street 
New York, NY 10032 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

I read with interest the announcement in the ANS Newsletter of 
your paper on the development o-f zero and the dollar sign. Would 
you please send me a copy in the enclosed stamped envelope. 

Among my interests concerning numbers on coins is the development 
o-f zero and our modern counting system. I have an extensive 
collection starting with the first numismatic examples o-f our 
modern "Place Value Numeration <PVN)" in tenth century A.D. 

India. To my knowledge, the -first zero on a coin appeared in 610 
AH <1213/1214 A.D.), which uses our modern egg-form. 

I was not aware of the symbol "U" ever being used for 1000. 

People of the Roman Republic used the symbol "<<))", which 
eventually evolved to the Roman Numeral M. The value 1000 is a 
large number that didn't appear on coins until the medieval 
period. The Arabs used the written word or a 1. Late medieval 
Europeans used either the familiar Roman numeral or the word 
Millesimo. One rare denarius of the Roman Empire did use the 
word Millesimo for 1000. The Chinese had used a symbol for 1000 
first appearing about 200 B.C. and eventually resembling a 
backward capital F starting about 900 A.D. 

My own collection traces the origin and spread of PVN from India 
to the rest of the world. The zero in India started before 500 
A.D. As mentioned above, PVN first appeared numismatical 1y 
nearly 500 years later. This knowledge took several routes from 
India to Europe where it first arrived in corrupted form about 
900 A.D. It's use in business started after 1200 A.D. Its first 
appearance on a European coin was 1460. 

Eric, you might be fully familiar with this material already. 
Besides requesting your article, my intent in writing is to start 
a possible dialogue on the early numbering systems. My interest 
in coins starts at the beginning with the first dated coins in 
Sicily, 439 B.C. Although I am an ANS member, I have not been an 
active participant. I am enrolling in the May 14 seminar on 
Islamic coins, but my interest spans all coins from ancient to 
modern. Perhaps we could meet then and discuss our interest. 

For many years I have read your fine articles and books. 


Si ncere1y 



Edward E. Cohen, <908) 972-9560 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 6310 5 


Mr. Edward E. Cohen January 21, 1994 

6 Pence Rd. 

Englishtown, NJ 07716 


Dear Mr. Cohen: 

As I explained over the telephone my article is not yet 
published. It will be published by the American Numismatic 
Society. 

I am glad you are a member and that you span ancient, near 
east, far east and European numismatics, etc. I am merely an 
American numismatist. 

Thank you for writing. 

Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 


Telephones 

res: (314) 727-0850 

bus: (314) 331-6540 
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4347 North Hermitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 -11 05 
312 935 2446 


February 8, 1994 


Eric Newman 

6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis, MO 63105 

Dear Eric: 

I've been working on the dollar sign, too: 

Just yesterday I received my copy of The Printer with the article about 
your search. And enclosed is a copy of my principal source of information. 

I've been researching the rare book room at the Newberry Library. What 
I'm looking for is a better copy of the character cast by Binney & Ronaldson. 
I've seen the Binney & Ronaldson Type Specimen book of 1812, but didn't 
see (or find) it in there. Have some other books to try, but haven't had 
the time to go back to the library. 

I have copies of handwriting about 1807, and the sign looks pretty much 
like your character at the top of the article, only the S is filled in. 

I'm handsetting a little book on a few punctuation marks — and this is 
. one of the marks (they're not all punctuation marks) — just a few lines 
' of copy about each. 

If you have some sources or examples of the Binney & Ronaldson markj I'd 
appreciate a copy in return. 


Sincerely. 



Muriel Underwood 


MISCELLANEOUS GRAPHICS 


BOOK & PUBLICATION DESIGN 




ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, .Missouri 63105 


Muriel Underwood February 11, 1994 

4347 North Hermitage Ave 
Chicago, IL 60613-1105 


Dear Ms. Underwood: 

You were kind to respond to my inquiry about the $ sign. 
Thank you. 

Fortunately I can answer your question as I have researched 
the matter for 3 years and find much of the prior writing 
incomplete and speculative. 

There is no $ in the specimen sheets of the partnership Binny 
& Ronaldson, but there are some in Ronaldson's specimen sheets of 
1816. Photocopies are enclosed. These are the same as printings 
where Binny & Ronaldson furnished the type. Others used the $ sign 
in specimen sheets as you know as early as 1812 but the Binny & 
Ronaldson $ is the first true $. 

The Chauncey Lee insignia is not the conventional dollar 
symbol and was never used again after his book. It is not work by 
Binny & Ronaldson. 

I hope we have been helpful. Good luck in your book on 
punctuation marks. 


Sincerely, 



Eric P. Newman 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, M.issouri 63105 


Stan Nelson February 18, 1994 

Room 5703 

Division of Graphic Arts 

National Museum of American History 

Stop 633 

Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 20560 


Dear Mr. Nelson: 

I am following up our pleasant talk about the printer's 
symbols created in 1797 for The American Accomptant by Chauncey Lee 
printed by William W. Wands in Lansingburgh (now Troy)New York. 
He created 5 symbols for American money as explained on page 56 of 
his book. At least three symbols were not available in type; the 
dollar, the dime and the cent. His standard type was bought from 
Fry in London. My problem is how did they produce the type for the 
dollar symbol. Lee's symbols were never used before or after his 
use of them. 

The dollar symbol is used 232 times beginning on page 56. The 
highest number of dollar symbols on one page is 8. Conkwright says 
every dollar symbol is different from every other one. Some have 
straight strokes of different lengths or have different distances 
between them. Some have the curved worm portion thin or medium or 
thick but always pointed up at the top and down at the bottom. The 
worm crosses the straight lines at different positions. If the 
book is printed in sections and the type released after each 
section is completed then several dozens of dollar symbols would 
be different and then distributed and reused. The book has 
lettered sheet printing indicators which are alternatively 4 and 
then 8 pages apart, thus B is on page 61; B.2 on page 65; C on page 
73; C.2 on page 77; D on page 85; D.2 on page 89; etc. The size of 
the page is 6.75 inches by 4 inches. I presume you know from this 
how many pages are printed on a sheet. 

Baines' typefoundry and Mappa's typefoundry were both out of 
business long before 1797. How were these symbols made. James 
Mosley recommended your input. Some lines in the symbols are so 
clear and so straight I do not see how a group of engraved type in 
wood or metal could be made by hand with such a complex crossover. 
Could an engraver use a chisel punch or tool to make the straight 
lines in a matrix and an engraving tool to cut the curved ones. The 
matrix could be made of plaster or of lead and a casting or so 
could be made from it from type metal. Perhaps one piece of type 
is all that could be made before a matrix broke and thus they had 
to cut a large group of matrices at one time . Then each of a 
group would all be different. Then the group could be reused in 
separate sections of the book. 



There were many more dollar symbols than dime or cent symbols 
used. They had to make these other symbols up also. 

I am enclosing enough pages from Lee to help you. 

As I told you I would like to know if the Smithsonian owns 
Binny & Ronaldson's $ matrix. I think you do as it is said to 

When I mention plaster as a matrix for typemetal casting I 
refer you to a research paper I wrote on Franklin's 18th century 
nature printing which was published in 1955. You are apparently 
familiar with nature printing from past experiments you told me 
about. 

If there is any further data I can furnish please let me know. 

As I told you I have traced Binny & Ronaldson's $ sign back 
to 1799 and am writing up the subject. 

My appreciation for your enthusiastic cooperation. 



Eric P. Newman 


Enclosures 

ts/EPN 




FRANCIS T. GUELKER 
9420 Mackenzie Circle Court 
St. Louis, Missouri 63123 


May 20, 1994 

Mr. Eric P. Newman 

6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

The latest issue of THE APHA NEWSLETTER carries a 
request from you concerning an early dollar sign. 
While I am unable to provide the information which 
you requested, perhaps you might be interested in 
another source for information on the dollar sign, 
as given below. 

During World War II I was a cryptographer in the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps, and I have maintained an 
intense interest in that subject ever since. In 
researching the history of cryptography I have come 
across a bibliography of the George Fabyan Collection 
in the Rare Book and Special Collections Division of 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., and 
this includes a "reprint" of the following work: 


Cajori, Florian 

- The evolution of the dollar mark 


Very probably you have already utilized this work in 
your preparation of your work on the history of the 
dollar sign, but I thought that I would send this 
information along for whatever assistance it might 
provide to you. You can phone the Rare Books and 
Special Collections Division of the Library of Congress 
at (202)707-5434, or send a FAX to them at (202) 707- 
4142 FAX. 

Please give my best regards to Evelyn. 


Very truly yours 






ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. or Ms. Argetsinger May 20, 1994 

2191 S. Clinton Ave 
Rochester, NY 14616 


Dear Mr. or Ms. Argetsinger: 

Thank you for the Conkwright comment about Chauncey Lee's 
American Accountant . You were thoughtful to write to me. 

I had located this article and he is right that Binny did not 
make the type. He is right that Lee's $ and the other signs are 
guite different, indicating the type was individually cut or cast. 
The best present guess is that soft plaster or clay was cut by 
hand, dried and then used for casting and the casting destroyed the 
matrix on each pouring. 

Do you have any idea how the type was cast or cut for the Lee 
book so that each one of several hundred is different? A piece of 
a section sign could have been the basic punch in soft material and 
the cross lines cut over the top of that impression. That would 
make all of them different if the hardened soft material broke 
after each pour. 

I have traced the printing of the first true dollar sign back 
to 1799. 


Do you have any ideas for me about the Lee dollar signs. 
I appreciate your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 




Binny is Ronaldson’s $ Sign 

DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE, in his monumental Printing 
Types , states that Binny & Ronaldson, in 1797, 'offered for sale the 
first dollar-marks ever made in type’. Although he does not supply 
any evidence for this statement, it would seem that he relied on the 
testimony of two earlier authorities: Thomas MacKellar and Henry 
Lewis Bullen. MacKellar, in a publication 1 celebrating the centennial 
anniversary of American typefounding, in 1896 wrote that 'Binny & 
Ronaldson first began to manufacture the dollar mark in 1797, and 
under date of November 13, of the same year, it appears on Page 2 of 
Ledger A for the first time.’ The mark does appear on page 2, in 
James Ronaldson’s neat manuscript hand, but there is no indication 
whatever, in the Ledger Books, that it was cast into type. 

Bullen, in an article in the Inland Printer , 2 says that the 'first 
book to use the $ sign was The American Accomptant 3 by Chauncey 
Lee.’ He further observes that 'in 1797 Archibald Binny was the 
only punch cutter in the U. S. and doubtless cut the punches for 
Dr. Lee’s monetary sign. B. is R. was not satisfied with the sign 
made for Lee’s book. Binny redesigned the character.’ 

Reverend Chauncey Lee’s American Accomptant does contain the 
first printed version of the dollar mark. But these marks were not 
cut by Archibald Binny, since they are not foundry cast characters 
at all. They were engraved by some unknown artisan, one piece at a 
time, because no two of the marks have the same shape, or even the 
same size. Dr. Lee not only devised a sign for the dollar, but also for 
the dime and the cent. His system of marks in the Accomptant ap¬ 
peared in this way: 


Of Federal Money. 

Charattcrijlics. 

10 Mills (J) make 1 Cent. // 

10 Cents - - - 1 Dime. % 

10 Dimes - - 1 Dollar. # 

I o Dollars - - 1 Eagle.* E. 


1. 1796-1896, One Hundred Years, MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, page 11. 

2. 'Our Almighty Dollar Sign’, Sept., 1919, p. 645. 

3. Printed by William W. Wands, Lansingburgh, N. Y. (now a part of Troy), 1797. 


Anf. 'j^Bu.Jh. Ipcck, iqts. ipf. 

13. Giles Jackfon, farmer, traded with Roben How¬ 
ard and Co.'merchants—delivered 25 bufhels of flax- 
feed at /.88 7, 40 bufhels of oats at//.30 3, and to 
bufhels of potatoes at //22; How many yards of cloth 
may he take up at <^2.82 per yard ? Anf. 39 yds. 

14. James Dawion exchanged rum with Job Ful¬ 
lerton, 185 gal. at #1.75, for brandy at #2.333— how 
many gallons mult Dawfon receive ? 

Anf. ilfigal. iqts, 

i£. J.Tuckcr exchanged with JonathanOlmdead, 47 
yards of cambric at fljjtf 2 6 per yd. for callicoes at 
$ 1.32, and chintzes at 1.52 6 per yard ; how many 
yards muft he have of e?ch lort ? Anf. 3i.5yards. 

The earliest use of a type-cast dollar mark I have yet found was 
printed in 1802. This mark was cast by Binny & Ronaldson and ap¬ 
peared on January 2, in William Duane’s Philadelphia Aurora. On 
page 2, column 5, a Treasury Department report by Albert Gallatin 
states that: 'Fifteen vessels have been sold under the act of last ses¬ 
sion of Congress for 275,767 dollars and 73 cents; of which sum 
36,412 dollars and 83 cents had been paid on the 30th of September 
last leaving an outstanding balance of $ 189,356 and ninety cents.’ 

During 1802 the sign appears in the Aurora occasionally but in¬ 
frequently—probably not more than a dozen times during the en¬ 
tire year. On April 17 it is used appropriately in a broker’s adver¬ 
tisement: 'brokers’ office : No. 147, Arch Street (3 doors be¬ 
low Second) money From 1 to $10,000 is now ready to be advanced, 
at Legal Interests.—T. Kennedy, Conveyancer.’ 

In the New York Herald , Michael Burnham used the mark during 
June, 1802, to list a series of lottery prizes. In the Philadelphia 
Gazette of the United States , for November 13, 1802, on the popular 
'Prices Current’ page, the mark appears only once. Under Prices of 
Stocks, Insurance of North America is listed at '$4 90 to 5 per 
share’. 

These early uses of the crude little symbol of the dollar did not 
immediately replace the powerful pound mark. In spite of the fact 
that the Federal Government was officially operating on a dollar 
and cents basis, and had been since 1793, almost all Americans un¬ 
til 1812 continued to think and deal in terms of pounds and shil¬ 
lings. So little was the general demand for the new $ symbol before 
that date that it was not even listed in the Binny & Ronaldson 1812 


specimen book. It appeared only twice in Elihu White’s 1812 speci¬ 
men, once in a size and style similar to B. elr R.’s, and once in great 
primer. After 1812, however, all American type specimen books 
listed many sizes and styles. The 1816 specimen of James Ronald- 
son, for instance, shows ten sizes, from nonpareil to seven-line pica. 

During the first few years of its use, Binny i? Ronaldson cut only 
one size and style, which was fairly accurately fitted to their pica 
type. This same character was also used with smaller sizes, regard¬ 
less of fitting. It was cast and loosely fitted with small pica, long 
primer, bourgeois, and even brevier. Since long primer was by far 
the most popular newspaper size in that era, the Binny first dollar 
mark appears overly large. An original matrix of this first character 
is still in existence, and cast in twentieth century alloy it appears m 
this fashion: 8 

Princeton University Press p - J- conkwright 


Letters from Bruce Rogers to Henry Watson Kent 

EDITED BY JAMES M. WELLS 

In 1919 BR, discouraged with the opportunities at Cambridge for the kind of creative 
bookmaking which interested him, decided to return to the United States. It took 
him some time, however, to find a post where he could devote himself to designing 
and producing printed matter, freed from the responsibilities of managing a printing 
shop or selling its wares. On leaving England, he had anticipated setting up a small 
publishing house in partnership with Hubert Brown, but gave up the idea when he 
discovered that he would have to take on its business and editorial policies as well as 
production. After several months of visiting with friends and relatives, and a whole 
succession of unsatisfactory furnished apartments, the Rogerses decided to accept a 
bid from the Harvard University Press and move to Boston. The Massachusetts Cam¬ 
bridge soon proved quite as stultifying as its forebear, though, and after a year BR was 
again looking for a more congenial atmosphere, although he agreed to remain a con¬ 
sultant to the Press, and to design an occasional book for it. In 1920 he shifted the 
major part of his time and talent to the new printing establishment of William E. 
Rudge, at Mount Vernon, New York. Here he found the common interest in fine 
printing and imaginative design that he needed, not only in Rudge but in a whole 
generation of young men who, after training there, went on to make their marks in 
design and publishing. . 

During these years, 1920-1928, BR was so frequently in New York, where he usu¬ 
ally saw Kent during his visits, that there was little need for letters. On his return to 
England in 1928 the correspondence was renewed. 
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The Types of the Plantin-Moretus Museum 

HARRY CARTER 

HOSE who have been to Plantin’s 
houseat An twerp willremember see¬ 
ing some of its collection ofpunches, 
matrices, and molds exhibited in the 
old type-foundry and cases of an¬ 
cient types in the composing-room. 
They are part of the stock of the 
printing-office bought in 1876 from 
the family of Moretus by the City of 
Antwerp and since maintained as a 
museum. Members of this family who 
followed one another as successors to Plantin and his son-in-law, 
Jean Moretus, preserved the plant and the archives of the original 
press with great piety; and the city now owns the finest collection in 
the world of sixteenth-century printing equipment and with it a great 
store of contemporary records of its acquisition and management. 

The first Curator of the Museum, the late Max Rooses, accom¬ 
plished a vast labor in exhibiting, documenting, and publicizing 
the material in his care, and to this day the arrangement of the col¬ 
lection and the state of public knowledge about it are largely due to 
him. Among the books that Rooses produced was one on the types 
in the Museum, the Specimen Charaderum Architypographiae Plant- 
inianae, first published in 1896 and reissued in 1905. It has been 
for half a century the only published work on the subject. 








ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Marvin Hoshino 
100 Hudson St. 

New York, NY 10015 


May 24, 1994 



Dear Mr. Hoshino: 

You were thoughtful to write me concerning my inguiry relative 
to Lee's dollar insignia. You certainly understand my problem. 
I have been familar with Conkwright's findings and agree with much 
of his reasoning. I do not understand what he means by saying the 
marks were "engraved" one at a time. 

My present thinking is that to make several hundred varying 
symbols for the 1797 book a soft matrix of plaster or clay was cut 
by hand or by several punches, allowed to harden and then cast. 
The pouring could have destroyed each matrix and prevented its 
reuse. Thus there would be no identical symbols. Is this sound or 
not ? 

Conkwright's dates have been pushed earlier by our research. 
We have found a printed use of the true $ sign in 1799. 

Your idea on the cutting up of available border material would 
have produced identical symbols in 1797. I tried to justify the 
"section" mark being so used but it would have made that portion 
uniform. 

Please let me have your telephone number at work or home so 
we can talk about it. 

My office number is (314) 331-6540. My residence is (314) 

727-0850. 


I thank you for contacting me. Let's solve the problem 


Sincerely 


El 



FAX: 314-727-0820 


Dear Eric P. Newman: 

I read with interest your query about the Lee dollar sign in the 
APHA Newsletter. It was not clear from the the note whether or not 
you or the Newsletter editor was aware of this 40 year old notice in 
Rocky Steinhour’s PaGA. I enclose it although you may know it well. 
Federal Accomptant or American Accomptant? 

I am writing because your idea that the dollar sign may be an or¬ 
namental sort seems to make more sense than Conkwright’s belief 
that these signs were singly engraved. Conkwright shows the dime 
sign and it is hard to think that anyone cutting the dollar signs by 
hand would choose an outline shape with all of those counters. 

What strikes me is this. Stanley Morison in his Fleuron article on 
decorative types shows some regular sorts worked over with a graver 
to make ornamental letters. And I recall that Bruce Rogers some¬ 
times worked the serifs of letters to sharpen them. Can Lee’s dollar 
sign be not some standard ornamental sort but one worked over with 
a plane and graver? Specifically I can imagine a piece border sort cut 
and re-angled to make the dollar sign: 



for example, from Linotype Didot Ornaments One 



Best of Luck, Marvin Hoshino, 100 Htndson Street, New York, NY 10013 
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The Types of the Plantin-Moretus Museum 


HARRY CARTER 



HOSE who have been to Plan tin’s 
houseat An twerp willrememher see¬ 
ing some ofits collection ofpunches, 
matrices, and molds exhibited in the 
old type-foundry and cases of an¬ 
cient types in the composing-room. 
They are part of the stock of the 
j printing-office bought in 1876 from 
the family of Moretus by the City of 
Antwerp and since maintained as a 
1 museum. Membersofthisfamilywho 
followed one another as successors to Plantin and his son-in-law, 
Jean Moretus, preserved the plant and the archives of the original 
press with great piety; and the city now owns the finest collection in 
the world of sixteenth-century printing equipment and with it a great 
store of contemporary records of its acquisition and management. 

The first Curator of the Museum, the late Max Rooses, accom¬ 
plished a vast labor in exhibiting, documenting, and publicizing 
the material in his care, and to this day the arrangement of the col¬ 
lection and the state of public knowledge about it are largely due to 
him. Am ong the books that Rooses produced was one on the types 
in the Museum, the Specimen Characterum Architypographiae Plant- 
inianae, first published in 1896 and reissued in 1905. It has been 
for half a century the only published work on the subject. 







Binny & Ronaldson’s $ Sign 

DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE, in his monumental Printing 
Types , states that Binny & Ronaldson, in 1797, 'offered for sale the 
first dollar-marks ever made in type’. Although he does not supply 
any evidence for this statement, it would seem that he relied on the 
testimony of two earlier authorities: Thomas MacKellar and Henry 
Lewis Bullen. MacKellar, in a publication 1 celebrating the centennial 
anniversary of American typefounding, in 1896 wrote that 'Binny & 
Ronaldson first began to manufacture the dollar mark in 1797 ? an d 
under date of November 13, of the same year, it appears on Page 2 of 
Ledger A for the first time.’ The mark does appear on page 2, in 
James Ronaldson’s neat manuscript hand, but there is no indication 
whatever, in the Ledger Books, that it was cast into type. 

Bullen, in an article in the Inland Printer , 2 says that the 'first 
book to use the $ sign was The American Accomptant , 3 by Chauncey 
Lee.’ He further observes that 'in 1797 Archibald Binny was the 
only punch cutter in the U. S. and doubtless cut the punches for 
Dr. Lee’s monetary sign. B. & R. was not satisfied with the sign 
made for Lee’s book. Binny redesigned the character.’ 

Reverend Chauncey Lee’s American Accomptant does contain the 
first printed version of the dollar mark. But these marks were not 
cut by Archibald Binny, since they are not foundry cast characters 
at all. They were engraved by some unknown artisan, one piece at a 
time, because no two of the marks have the same shape, or even the 
same size. Dr. Lee not only devised a sign for the dollar, but also for 
the dime and the cent. His system of marks in the Accomptant ap¬ 
peared in this way: 


Of Federal Money. 

CharaCleriJHcs. 

3 O Mills (!) make 1 Cent. // 

10 Cents - - - 1 Dime. % 

30 Dimes - - 1 Dollar. 

10 Dollars - - 1 Eagle.* E. 


X. I 7 g 6 -i 8 g 6 , One Hundred Years, MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry , page 11. 

2. 'Our Almighty Dollar Sign’, Sept., 1919, p. 645. 

3. Printed by William W. Wands, Lansingburgh, N. Y. (now a part of Troy), 1797. 
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Anf. 'jjBuJh. Ipeck, 2qts. iff. 

1 3. Giles Jackfon, farmer, traded with Robert How¬ 
ard and Co. "merchants—delivered 25 bufhels of flax- 
feed. at ^.88 7, 40 bufhels of oats at ^.30 3, and to 
bufhels of potatoes at //22; How many yards of doth 
may he take up at $2.82 per yard ? An/. 39 yds. 

<4. James Dawion exchanged rum with Job Ful¬ 
lerton, 185 gal. at #1-75, for brandy at #2.333—how 
many gallons mufl Dawfon receive ? 

Anf. itfgal. 2 qts. 

tjj. J.Tucker exchanged with JonathanOlmflead, 47 
yards ot cambric at #(1.52 6 per yd. for callicoes at 
$ (.32, and chintzes at jtt 1.52 6 per yard ; how many 
yards mult he have of e?ch fort ? Anf, 3t.5yards. 

The earliest use of a type-cast dollar mark I have yet found was 
printed in 1802. This mark was cast by Binny is Ronaldson and ap¬ 
peared on January 2, in William Duane’s Philadelphia Aurora. On 
page 2, column 5, a Treasury Department report by Albert Gallatin 
states that: 'Fifteen vessels have been sold under the act of last ses¬ 
sion of Congress for 275,767 dollars and 73 cents; of which sum 
36,412 dollars and 83 cents had been paid on the 30th of September 
last leaving an outstanding balance of $ 189,356 and ninety cents.’ 

During 1802 the sign appears in the Aurora occasionally but in¬ 
frequently—probably not more than a dozen times during the en¬ 
tire year. On April 17 it is used appropriately in a broker’s adver¬ 
tisement: 'brokers’ office: No. 147, Arch Street (3 doors be¬ 
low Second) money From 1 to $ 10,000 is now ready to be advanced, 
at Legal Interests.—T. Kennedy, Conveyancer.’ 

In the New York Herald , Michael Burnham used the mark during 
June, 1802, to list a series of lottery prizes. In the Philadelphia 
Gazette of the United States , for November 13, 1802, on the popular 
'Prices Current’ page, the mark appears only once. Under Prices of 
Stocks, Insurance of North America is listed at '$4 90 to 5 per 
share’. 

These early uses of the crude little symbol of the dollar did not 
immediately replace the powerful pound mark. In spite of the fact 
that the Federal Government was officially operating on a dollar 
and cents basis, and had been since 1793, abnost all Americans un¬ 
til 1812 continued to think and deal in terms of pounds and shil¬ 
lings. So little was the general demand for the new $ symbol before 
that date that it was not even listed in the Binny is Ronaldson 1812 
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specimen book. It appeared only twice in Elihu White’s 1812 speci¬ 
men, once in a size and style similar to B. is R.’s, and once in great 
primer. After 1812, however, all American type specimen books 
listed many sizes and styles. The 1816 specimen of James Ronald - 
son, for instance, shows ten sizes, from nonpareil to seven-line pica. 

During the first few years of its use, Binny is Ronaldson cut only 
one size and style, which was fairly accurately fitted to their pica 
type. This same character was also used with smaller sizes, regard¬ 
less of fitting. It was cast and loosely fitted with small pica, long 
primer, bourgeois, and even brevier. Since long primer was by far 
the most popular newspaper size in that era, the Binny first dollar 
mark appears overly large. An original matrix of this first character 
is still in existence, and cast in twentieth century alloy it appears in 
this fashion: g 

Princeton University Press p. J. conkwright 


Letters from Bruce Rogers to Henry Watson Kent 

EDITED BY JAMES M. WELLS 

In 1919 BR, discouraged with the opportunities at Cambridge for the kind of creative 
bookmaking which interested him, decided to return to the United States. It took 
him some time, however, to find a post where he could devote himself to designing 
and producing printed matter, freed from the responsibilities of managing a printing 
shop or selling its wares. On leaving England, he had anticipated setting up a small 
publishing house in partnership with Hubert Brown, but gave up the idea when he 
discovered that he would have to take on its business and editorial policies as well as 
production. After several months of visiting with friends and relatives, and a whole 
succession of unsatisfactory furnished apartments, the Rogerses decided to accept a 
bid from the Harvard University Press and move to Boston. The Massachusetts Cam¬ 
bridge soon proved quite as stultifying as its forebear, though, and after a year BR was 
again looking for a more congenial atmosphere, although he agreed to remain a con¬ 
sultant to the Press, and to design an occasional book for it. In 1920 he shifted the 
major part of his time and talent to the new printing establishment of William E. 
Rudge, at Mount Vernon, New York. Here he found the common interest in fine 
printing and imaginative design that he needed, not only in Rudge but in a whole 
generation of young men who, after training there, went on to make their marks in 
design and publishing. 

During these years, 1920-1928, BR was so frequently in New York, where he usu¬ 
ally saw Kent during his visits, that there was little need for letters. On his return to 
England in 1928 the correspondence was renewed. 
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Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 

St. Lewis, MO 63105 


31 May 1994 


Dear Mr. Newman: 

I was interested to know that you have located a type-cast 
$-sign as early as 1799 (as opposed to Conkwright's 1802). 

The process of matrix making you describe ("dabbing") is 
attested by Reed ( History of the Old English Letter Foundries , 
Reed-Johnson (1952) pp. 11-13; see also A new Intro, to Biblio. , 
P. Gaskell, pp. 208-9), and Reed also guotes Franklin's 
Autobiography, where Franklin describes his solution to the 
dilemma of the out-of-sorts Colonial printer (Reed points out 
that the 1793 London ed. of Franklin's works reads: "founded new 
letters of lead in matrices of clay," whereas later editions 
read: "matrices of lead"). Sand casting, by the way, would not 
be practicable for so small a character. 

Matrices of lead or clay, however, would yield more than one 
sort—hundreds rather, as Reed states—so that it seems unlikely 
that Chauncey Lee's character was the result of dabbing. I am 
inclined to think (without having examined the book) that type- 
high lead quads (or cast type turned up-side down) were 
individually engraved. The book would have been printed 4-8 
pages at a pull, so that if, say, 18 characters were used per 
page, then around 140 $-signs would be required per forme (and 
perhaps far fewer?). It would be possible, while certainly 
laborious, to engrave that number individually. 

Whether engraved individually, or—according to your good 
conjecture--dabbed with the aid of a section-mark, one should be 
able to find duplications of the same set of individual $-signs 
from forme to forme throughout the book (a painstaking task). 

Perhaps Stan Nelson at the Smithsonian or Hugh Amory at 
Harvard might be provide some expert opinions on the matter. 

Yours sincerely, Mark Argetsinger 

2181 S. Clinton Ave., Rochester, NY 14618 
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THE FIRST PRINTED DOLLAR SYMBOL 


In the past there has been a broad difference of opinion on the 
source of the printed form of the true or conventional $ sign. 
This has occurred primarily because some printed items had not yet 
been located and certain historical data as to American type 
founders had been misapplied. 

In 1797 The American Accomptant , a book written by Reverend 
Chauncey Lee of Rutland, Vermont, was published by William W. Wands 
in Lansingburgh (now Troy), New York. It contained the earliest 
known illustration of a United States coin in its frontispiece. 
The book proposed five different symbols for monetary amounts to 
be used for commercial instruction in reckoning in Federal money. 
These symbols were referred to by the author as "characteristics" . 
The mill was represented by a straight diagonal line running from 
upper right to lower left, being virtually identical with the then 
existing English symbol for shilling. The sign for the cent was 
created by adding another straight diagonal line of egual length 
parallel with and along side of the line representing the mill. 
For the symbol for the dime a thick undulating stroke from upper 
left to lower right was added diagonally across the center of the 
two parallel lines used as the symbol for the cent, the top end of 
the undulating stroke pointing vertically upward and the bottom end 
of the stroke pointing vertically downward. 




For the dollar symbol the two parallel lines used for the cent 
symbol were retained as a base but a complex element from the upper 
left to the lower right was superimposed across the center of the 
cent lines in similar placement to the undulating stroke used on 
the dime symbol. That complex element in the dollar symbol 
resembles the outline of a short earthworm with its top end 
pointing vertically upward and its bottom end pointing vertically 
downward. 

The designation for Ten Dollars (officially known as an Eagle) 
was merely the abbreviation E. 

All of these symbols were used in the calculating exercises 
in Lee's book after an explanation of them on page 56, but in later 
pages the dollar symbol is retained and the others are sparsely 
used. There are altogether 232 uses of the dollar symbol, as many 
as 8 being found on one page. There is no evidence that any of 
Lee's symbol system was ever used before or after the publication 
of his book. Lee's use of multiple symbols seems to have been 
substantially influenced by the £, s, d, and f, representing the 
pound, shilling, pence and farthing in the British-style money of 
account systems used in the American colonies and in Lee's time 
still used to a great extent in the American states. Although Lee 
was very enthusiastic about the decimal system he did not take into 
consideration the fact that under decimalization the official U.S. 
monetary units and the coins minted accordingly would eliminate the 
need for more than one fundamental monetary symbol accompanying the 
numerals. Lee's system was thus originally obsolete, impractical 



and very difficult to transcribe. 

It is obvious that Lee's monetary symbols were conceived by 
adding one line or stroke for each larger decimal unit so that the 
dollar symbol was composed of four separate lines or strokes. His 
dollar symbol seems to have had no relationship to the handwritten 
conventional $ sign which had already been in use by some 
merchants, bookkeepers and others for as long as 30 years in 
scattered parts of colonial America and subseguently the United 
States. 

Lee's symbol for the dollar was called to the attention of the 
numismatic public in The Numismatist for September 1899 and 
generally accepted as the first printed use of the dollar symbol 
until 1925 when Professor Florian Cajori pointed out the major 
differences between Lee's dollar symbol and the conventional $ 
sign, which latter symbol he had shown to have been developed from 
the abbreviation of peso (Ps). 

An examination of Lee's symbols, particularly his dollar 
symbol, shows that they were original with him and that he was not 
familiar with the existing conventional $ sign. Such a conclusion 
is reached by noting that the curving portions of his dollar symbol 
do not conform to the Roman S in the conventional $ sign or to the 
old English long s. The upper end of a Roman S always points 
either horizontally or downward and not vertically upward as Lee's 
strokes do. The lower end of a Roman S always points either 
horizontally or upward and not vertically downward as Lee's strokes 
do. A Roman S is made with one stroke and not with two separate 
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a. 



strokes joining at each end and leaving a long enclosed area 
between them. The old English long s slopes from upper right to 
lower left, greatly differing from Lee's two curving strokes 
sloping in an opposite direction. It seems proper to conclude that 
Lee would have been pleased to include the conventional $ sign as 
his dollar symbol if he had been aware of it. He would have been 
intellectually dishonest as an instructor and writer if he had 
known about the conventional $ sign and had concealed that fact 
from those he wished to teach. His dollar symbol could not have 
been a partial modification of the conventional $ sign because his 
symbol for the dime resembled the conventional $ sign more closely 
than his dollar symbol. It must also be pointed out that the worm¬ 
like element in Lee's dollar symbol cannot be easily handwritten 
but must be tediously and carefully drawn and spaced to be read and 
to be distinguishable from his symbol for the dime. 

Thus it seems proper to exclude Lee's dollar symbol from being 
designated as the first printed use of the conventional $ sign 
because there is no evidence that either was derived from or 
influenced by the other. Granted he was the first to develop a 
symbol for the dollar in type form rather than using lettering-in- 
t ype or, an abbreviation &f that lettering, but it was an isolated 
concept, unrelated to the prior handwritten $ sign. 

The maker of the type for Lee's symbols remains unknown. 
Christopher Sauer (Sower) began his print shop in 1772 in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania which was sold to his assistant, Justus 
Fox in 1784. Fox cast limited styles of type as did Jacob Bey, 
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another assistant who later operated independently. They were nbt 

in that operation in 1797. By 1797 John Baine from Scotland who 

[AS- 


attempted some typefounding in Philadelphia beginning in 1787 /1 ftiad 

soon gone out of business as had Adam Gerard Mappa from Holland who 

similarly operated in New York beginning in 1790. Henry Lewis 

Bullen in 1919 had speculated that 

"in 1797 Archibald Binny was the only punch cutter in the 
U.S. and doubtless cut the punches for Dr. Lee's monetary 
sign. B & R (Binny & Ronaldson) was not satisfied with the 
sign made for Lee's book. Binny redesigned the character." 

This statement had no factual support. Binny had come to America 

CAAMaWa (\AAcL IYUyW 

from Scotland in 1793 skilled in punching a metal mould or matrix a 
for typecasting and set up that system in Philadelphia in 1796 for 

his products. Such a process produced type which was uniform and 

& --Wy.jL' C 07rtv\Ar| 

far superior to the symbolte used in Lee's book. 

Updike's Printing Types (1922 et seq.) repeated Bullen's 1919 




thoughts and stated: 

"Many of these small equipments finally fell into 
the hands of two Scotchmen, Archibald Binny and James 
Ronaldson, whose Philadelphia foundry was begun in 1796. 
In 1797, they offered for sale the first dollar - marks 
ever made in type." 


P.J. Conkwright pointed out in 1955 that this Updike comment 
was inaccurate and was apparently copied from 1796-1896 One 
Hundred Years. MacKellar. Smiths and Jordan Foundry , a centennial 
celebration publication in 1896 of American typefounding by Thomas 
MacKellar, which stated: 

"Binny & Ronaldson first began to manufacture the 
dollar mark in 1797 and under date of November 13, 
of the same year, it appears on Page 2 of Ledger A 
for the first time." 
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An examination of that Binny & Ronaldson ledger by Conkwright 
showed that the dollar mark referred to was handwritten as a ledger 
entry and there was no evidence whatever that it was available in 

U0-<2X<Z-, 


type. Certainly the remarks by MacKellar and restated by Bullen 
and Updike were based upon the existence of^Lee's book as no other 
use of type for any symbol for the dollar during or prior to 1797 
was then or is now known. 

The earliest printing which Conkwrightvby 1955 had located for 
the use of the conventional $ sign in type was on January 2, 1802 
in the Aurora . a Philadelphia newspaper printed by William Duane. 
This is over four years after Lee's publication. Unfortunately 
there are no known type foundry specimen sheets containing any $ 
sign until E. White & Co. (Elihu White) of New York in 1812 showed 
a conventional $ sign for sale on his sheet. Binny & Ronaldson did 
not list the $ sign in A Specimen of Metal Ornaments (Philadelphia 
1809) where the prices were even spelled out as "dollars" nor did 
they include it in their specimen book of 1812. D. & G. Bruce of 
New York City offered type for the conventional $ sign in 1815. 
Finally James Ronaldson of Philadelphia who had bought out Binny 
offered ten different sizes of the conventional $ sign for sale 
in 1816 in his specimen sheets. The omission of the conventional 
$ sign in a specimen sheet does not indicate that it was not 
available. Conkwright pointed out that in the foundry equipment of 
Binny & Ronaldson there actually was a metal matrix for the 
identical $ sign used beginning in 1802 to print the Philadelphia 
newspaper Aurora . This original copper matrix was retained by 
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American Type Founders' Company and is presently at the Smithsonian 
Institution. The recent discovery of the use in 1799 of type from 
this identical matrix is discussed subsequently. 

It was also asserted by Conkwright in 1955 that each of Lee's 
printed dollar symbols differs from the others in size and shape. 
He also claimed that each piece of type used to print them was 

separately engraved. It is obvious that they were not cast in a 

-Lve-vw <K. 

hid metal or other permanent matrix or they would all be virtually 
identical. They are crudely done. If each piece of type for the 
dollar symbol had been separately engraved it would have been a 
most laborious task and most impractical. The same would have been 
true for the dime symbol. 

An examination of the several type fonts used in setting the 
general text of Lee's book indicates that the type he used was 
purchased from London, England as proven by an examination of the 
1788 Specimen of Printing Types bv Edmund Fry and Co. Fry also had 
many ornaments and insignia for sale but not any of Lee's money 
symbols. Wands^ as printer of Lee's book^had been in the printing 
business in Lansingburgh since at least 1792 (Tiffany & Wands was 
the printer of circulating scrip in 1792 issued by the Lansingburgh 
Museum) and it was then customary for American printers to buy 
their type from European sources. If Wands had obtained the unusual 
symbols for Lee from a European type founder they would have been 
uniform but the expense and delay of such a special order would 
have made it impractical. Thus he seems to have found another way 
to create them. 
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The handwritten entries in the 1797-1801 ledgers of Binny & 
Ronaldson list 144 different customers for type throughout the 


United States and William W. Wands is not among them. 

There are 232 dollar insignia in,, the printing by-"wands of 
Lee's 312 page book. The size is duodecimo (about 7" X 4"). It 
would have been customary for some of the type for the dollar 
insignia and other unique insignia to be reused just as other type 


would have been reused in setting a book printed in parts. The 

<=n- -2> vCa VVjOCCUa^- " V ^- 

printed collation marks used on the pages to guide A signature 


,,.^eetien assembly^for the book are alternatively every 4 and 8 pages 


If 


(A followed by A1; B followed by Bl; etc.), making it clear that 
12 pages were first printed in one impression on a single sheet. 
When that sheet was rotated 180 degrees on its central axis another 
impression would be made on the other side so that there would be 
two identical sets of 12 pages on the sheet. This sheet was cut 
in half and each half cut into unequal parts for customary folding 
into 4 and 8 page alternating sections. Thus when the scheduled 


i 

li 
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number of a sheet impression was printedjthe type could be released 
and reused in setting further text. The maximum number of dollar 
insignia in any 12 page impression was 20 (pages 228 through 240) 
and if reused^no more were required. If type for another 12 page 
impression was being set while the prior 12 page make-up was in 
press^then more type would have had to be on hand. The question 
left unanswered is how 20 or more different pieces of type for the 
dollar insignia and a lesser number of different pieces for the 
dime insignia were prepared in a way which resulted in all of them 
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being somewhat different. The special insignia could have been 
cast in moulds which often broke after each lead pouring. This 
might be true of clay or plaster moulds which still retained 
moisture after drying and usually cracked from the heat of the hot 
lead. This was the problem Benjamin Franklin had encountered in 
inventing nature printing in 1737 and by William Ged of Edinburgh, 
Scotland in trying to perfect stereotyping in 1739. 

If each soft mould had been formed with one punch carved out 
of wood or leadj the resulting cast insignia would be generally 
uniform. If each soft mould would have been formed with the use 
of more than one punch, variances would occur. Pieces of cast type 
on hand could have been modified to make two or more punches for 
the different parts of Lee's dollar insignia. The use of available 
cast type would also give a standard depth to any such impression 
in clay or plaster. 

A possibility for such punches is the modification of the 
section mark (§) which has a worm-like central portion with 
pointed or rounded ends and curled tails at the top and bottom. 
It was routinely sold by English typecasters to American printers 
during the 18th century. In addition to its normal use it was also 
used for borders and decorations. Paper money printed on behalf 
of American colonies and independent states such as Virginia, North 

Carolina and Maryland has many such § marks, the 15 shilling and 

r 

£3 denominations of the North Carolina issue of April 23, 1761 each 
having a total of 83 of such § marks divided into two sizes. The 
tails and other portions of the section marks could easily have 
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been cut off or filed off such cast type to form one or more 
punches to be used to form the worm-like portion of Lee's dollar 
insignia. Then an additional piece of cast type containing a line 
or parallel lines could be used diagonally so as to form the 
balance of Lee's dollar insignia in the soft mould. A number of 
such moulds could be made at one time prior to drying and pouring 
or could have been made as needed depending upon mould fracturing. 
Wands as printer could have undertaken a project of this nature in 
his shop. 

While it may be unscientific to speculate on what caused the 
individual differences in the dollar and other monetary insignia 
used in Lee's book^the ommission of such suggested possibilities 
might be neglectful. Further findings in this regard can Jpe 
hopefully be anticipated. 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


February 28, 1995 


Ms. Kay M. Kramer 
17 Orchard Lane 
Kirkwood, MO 63122 

Dear Kay: 

What a nice evening it was at your home. My wife and I truly enjoyed it. 

Thank you for The Mississippi special printing. It is truly beautiful and will go 
somewhere in our Alton home. 

Before you put together a packet of data about typecasting from a hand mold, 
please read two of my sections on the $ sign which are enclosed. Please feel free 
to suggest changes and let's talk about them. 

Also enclosed is my nature printing offprint. 

The book on Colonial Paper Money will be delivered personally. 

I believe you are going to photocopy your Diderot pictures op typecasting for 
me. 

Thanks so much. /' 


Sincerely, 



EPN:bv 



17 ORCHARD LANE • KIRKWOOD, MO 6^122 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 


March 14, 1995 


6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Eric, 

Thank you for sharing the two sections on the $ sign. I have read 
them carefully and with great interest. I have taken the liberty of making 
some suggestions in an effort to clarify some very complex subject matter. 
You will find them enclosed. I would be happy to discuss these changes at 
your convenience. The Diderot photo copies on type casting that you asked 
for are also enclosed. 

I have not had the opportunity to read Nature Printing . . . and will 
return it after I’ve had a chance to give it a thorough review. 

I wanted to clarify my answer to your question regarding the 1820 
John Melish map of the United States hanging in our family room. While it 
is in fact the first map to show Missouri as a state Melish had “jumped the 
gun” for, as you know, Missouri was not admitted to statehood until 1821. 

The first map to show Missouri as a state, after Missouri had in 
fact become a state, was Stephen Long’s map published by Carey and Lea 
in 1822. This map depicts the Arkansas Territory, identifies Missouri as 
a state, and traces Long’s exploration of the region between the Missouri 
River and the Rockies including the Platte, Red, and Canadian Rivers. 

Sincerely, 



: evu^. ( 
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THE FIRST PRINTED CONVENTIONAL $ SIGN 


In a pamphlet entitled Facts respecting the Bank of N orth 
America, there are fourteen printed conventional $ signs in 
identical form and followed by numerals. This<J^ page pamphlet is 
undated and without an indicated author. The $ sign has two very 
close diagonal parallel strokes tilting from upper right to lower 
left across a wellAformed S. The date of the printing of the 
pamphlet must be determined from its content. 

The Pennsylvania charter of the reincorporated Bank of North 
America was to expire on March 17, 1801 unless further extended by 
a Pennsylvania enactment. The text of the pamphlet covers the 
history of the Bank of North America, describing its patriotic 
assistance to the Federal government and its loans to the State of 
Pennsylvania in 1782, 1791 and 1792. The pamphlet states that 
there is no reason for the dissolution of the Bank and that "it 
may not be improper to make some observations on the application 
for a renewal of the charter" and "^when the Legislature is 
informed of these services and of the great number of citizens 
interested in the institution, it is hoped they will grant a 
renewal of the charter**-*. " 

The records show that the initial motion to extend the Bank's 
charter was submitted to the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
in Philadelphia on February 5, 1799. Legislation to extend the 
charter for 14 additional years was fully enacted and approved by 
March 20, 1799. The pamphlet would only have been useful if 
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printed between those dates. It would not have been printed 
earlier because it refers to the "application" for renewal of the 
charter. 

Instead of the pamphlet 4^i^ --pririt.ed b-y--o«e- printer-, it was 
separately printed in Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania by John Wyeth, and 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania by William Dickson (Dixon). The text 
is exactly the same in each. The type used in each pamphlet was 

1 separately /set] from completely different type fonts except for the 
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$ signs which were ' cast from an identical p unch -out matrix, -or 

A A ( -- 

mo ul d-. Wyeth capitalizes the first "A" of "America" in "Bank of 
North America", while Dickson uses a hyphen after "North" and a 
lower case "a" in "america." The pamphlets have some variances in 
Lineage. No other printings of this pamphlet are known, 
particularly none from Philadelphia. 

There must have been a good reason for these two virtually 
identical printings. The Philadelphia business interests were 
naturally in favor of the Bank continuing. The affirmative vote 
of the rural legislators was needed for passage. John Wyeth 
published a newspaper ( The Oracle of Dauphin ) in Harrisburgh and 
had distribution capabilities in that part of the State. William 
Dickson, a politically active printer in Lancaster (which was about 
to become the new capitol of Pennsylvania) had a different range 
of contacts. Each printer would therefore be able to reach 
different groups. It would not be politically tactful to ask either 
printer to distribute something printed by another printer. The 
removal of the capitol of the State of Pennsylvania from 
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Philadelphia to Lancaster was then under consideration and was 

approved in Philadelphia on April 4, 1799. The first legislative 

session in Lancaster took place on November 5, 1799. This 

indicated the political importance of Dickson's selection for 

printing the pamphlets he distributed. 

The fact that identical well formed $ signs are found in each 

printing points to the nearby type founders, Binny & Ronaldson, of 
“StJLeiL WvjAA^ _ . 

Philadelphia, whose punched Gopper matrix of that identical $ sign 

still exists. This is further confirmed by handwritten Binny & 

Ronaldson ledger entries of the 1796-1801 period where both Wyeth 

and Dixon are listed as customers. No Philadelphia newspaper or 

other American publication appears to have used any $ sign in print 

prior to the two printings of the 1799 pamphlet, so the date of 

February, 1799 may be accepted as the first printed use of the 

conventional $ sign until new facts might show otherwise. 

The earliest use of the Binny & Ronaldson $ sign A heretofore 

y 

pointed out by others A has been in the Philadelphia newspaper 

5 

Aurora . for January 2, 1802 on page 2, column 5. In a further 

perusal of that newspaper, it is found that the identical $ sign 
was first used in the issue of December 18, 1801 in three 
instances. In the Aurora for January 2, 1802 there was a U.S. 

XC 57 . 

Treasury report containing "dollars"spelled out 38 times and the $ 
sign used only 2 times. There was no shortage of type for the $ 
sign because 22 such signs were used in the January 7, 1802 Aurora 
issue. All of these $ signs are identical to the $ sign used in 
Facts respecting the Bank of North America . William Duane, printer 
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of the Aurora, is also on the customer list of Binny & Ronaldson. 
On November 13, 1802 the same $ sign was used in The Gazette of the 
United States (Philadelphia) and in the New York Herald of June 
1802 for lottery prizes. All of these are type cast from the Binny 
& Ronaldson matrix. 

There was a slow introduction of the conventional $ sign in 
printed form, possibly fearing a hesitant public acceptance. The 
first edition of The Scholar's Arithmetic or Federal Accountant by 
Daniel Adams was published in Keene, New Hampshire in 1801. It 
devoted pages 87 through 97 to explanations and calculations 
involving Federal money. When the text mentioned U.S. dollars they 
were referred to either as Dollars or Dolls, capitalized or 
uncapitalized. This was also true in 1802 for the second edition. 
However in the third edition of that book published in 1805 in 
Leominister, Massachusetts the conventional $ sign was extensively 
introduced, particularly when amounts were tabulated or totalled. 
From 1805 until his final edition in 1833 Adams continued to use 
the conventional $ sign wherever practical. The ^1 8OS ^Adams^ edition 
seems to be the earliest use of the printed $ sign in the many 
reckoners, almanacs, instructional books and manuals on arithmetic, 
accounting A and business calculations. 

(jin) the Louisiana Purchase portion of the United States 
Elements of Arithmetic written by Rene Paul and printed in St. 
Louis in 1823 was the earliest(^such publication and used the $ sign 
routinely in applicable calculations. 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis, Missouri 63205 


Frank Lalli 

Managing Editor April 19, 1995 

MONEY magazine 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, NY 10020 

Dear Mr. Lalli: 

Would you be interested in publishing a digest of my just 
completed monograph on the origin of the $ sign. It is a subject 
which may be quite new and different to virtually all your readers 
and probably very intriguing to those interested in investments. 

My work will be published in a scholarly journal by the 
American Numismatic Society in New York in about 6 to 8 weeks. I 
write for pleasure and have had many books and articles on 
numismatics published (see enclosed sheet). 

I have selected your magazine as the place I think a digest 
ought to be included. It is 45 pages long with 50 illustrations 
and one of your writers could condense it for your readers. A few 
pages are enclosed. If you like the idea I think it would be nice 
for you to give some value equivalent to the American Numismatic 
Society. Please let me know promptly if you are interested and I 
will send you a full draft to work on. Naturally the publication 
by the American Numismatic Society must come first but I will not 
submit it elsewhere if you undertake it. If you are not 
enthusiastic about it you may feel free to recommend another 
publisher for a popular version of it. 

You may talk to me about it by telephone 314-331-6540 or 314- 
727-0850 (res.) or may call Leslie Elam, director of the American 
Numismatic Society at 212-234-3130. 

Can MONEY exist without a $ sign ? 


Sincerely yours, 



Eric P. Newman 
President 













ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr Edward C. Rochette May 17, 1995 

P.0. Box 7083 

Colorado Springs, CO 80933 


Dear Ed: 

The $ sign is a subject which has interested you as well as 
the life of Florian Cajori. I therefore enclose an off print of 
my ANS monograph The Dollar Sign - Its Written and Printed Origins . 
The subject intrigued me and your article is cited with 
appreciation. 

Numismatics has given both of us so much pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


Your friend, 

Eric P. N 


Newman 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. Raymond Williamson May J.7, 1995 

933 Rothwood Rd. 

Lynchburg, VA 24503-1113 


Dear Ray: 

It is with great respect for your many years of work and 
devotion to the stimulation of others in numismatic scholarship 
that I enclose an offprint of my article on the $ sign. You were 
a modern pioneer on this subject and I thank you for your guidance 
and help. I never worked so hard on any subject because it 
involved me in unfamiliar fields. 

Thank you for all that you have done for me and raise any new 
problems that you think I might be a help with. 



Eric P. Newman 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Elizabeth M. Nuxoll 


May X7, 1995 


Queens College CUNY 
Flushing, NY 11367-0904 


Dear Elizabeth: 


I enclose an offprint of my monograph The Dollar Sian - Tt-d 
Written and Printed Or gins . 

This is for you personally because you personally gave me 
guidance, resources, and facts far beyond what anyone has a right 
to expect. The Paper s of Robert Morris will receive the published 
volume of the American Numismatic Society containing the piece. 

It was so pleasant exchanging information over the years. 
Each time I received a communication or talked to you a new vista 
opened up for me. You had complex matters at your fingertips on 
all phases. I could not give you a satisfactory enough 
appreciation in the acknowledgements, but want you to know how much 
I respect and revere the part you played. I had to leave out much 
of the data I assembled because of the risk of tediousness. I hope 
its final form is acceptable to those who read it. it was fun 
writing it. 

I will present my Nova Constellatio article in October 1995. 
I am preparing final page proofs for a Hard Times Token article for 
publication this summer. I just sent in an article on English 
halfpence circulating in America for publication shortly. I am 
working on a book of American counterfeit coin detecting devices. 
This group of projects does not divert me from helping you on any 
matter at any time. * 


j-xiic J.cxau±unt>mp. 



Your friend, 



Eric P. Newman 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Margaret Fisher Dalrymple May £ 7 , 1995 

Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge, LA 70893 


Dear Friend: 

Of all the people who helped me in writing The Dollar Sian - 
Its Written and Printed Origins I relied upon you and your superb 
work as a primary resource. I enclose an off print of my endeavor 
and will gladly send you the complete volume of the American 
Numismatic Society publication if you wish. 

I have read and reread your data, respected the problems you 
encountered and selected extensively from the letters of your hero. 
My work has always been in numismatics but you had to tackle 
everything in life to reconstruct the importance of John 
Fitzpatrick. I found no one else using any $ sign earlier. 

I did not bother you during the four year period of my work 
because your book said it all. You were kind enough to send me the 
microfilm of the letters and the detailed examination of that 
material was a sight for (creating) sore eyes. I thank you for 
making much of my research possible. I wonder who first realized 
the importance of the letterbooks - you ? 

My work on the printed origins was as intriguing as the 
manuscript origins. I hope my contribution meets the test of 
readers. You probably know everything I said about the manuscript 
origin. 

If our organization can retain the microfilm for a further 
period I would be grateful. 

Thank you for your contribution to knowledge even though it 
may seem so long ago. 


A grateful reader, 



Eric P. Newman 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Stan Nelson June 5, 1995 

Room 5703 

Division of Graphic Arts 
National Museum of American History 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 20560 


Dear Stan: 

I enclose an offprint of my article on the $ sign in 
appreciation of the information you were kind enough to furnish me. 
I hope you agree with my conclusions. It was difficult for me to 
get into the typographical field with so little prior knowledge, 
but I enjoyed it immensely. 

The article is in the Coinage of the Americas Conference 
proceedings volume for 1993 which has just been published by the 
American Numismatic Society. 

Thank you for your help. 


Sincerely, 



Eric P. Newman 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Kathy Deveny June 5, 1995 

Wall Street Journal 
New York City 


Your FAX 212-416-2658 


If you use the article I sent entitled The Dollar $ign _,—Its 
Written and Printed Origins or your digest or review of it I will 
gladly send you promptly clearer examples of any art work if you 



Eric P. Newman 


Our FAX 314 331 6654 


* 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. Clifford Mishler 


June 6, 1995 


Kruase Publications 
700 East State St. 
Iola, WI 54990 


Dear Cliff: 

I am enclosing a copy of my article on the origin of the $ 
sign. It has been included in the ANS volume for the 1993 COAC. 

I thank you for your help and you are duly mentioned. 

You write continually and everyone enjoys it. I don't do it 
as often but intriguing research turns me on. 




Eric P. Newman 


Forbes 

Forbes Building 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

212 620-2352 


Lawrence Minard 
Managing Editor 


June 15, 1995 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 


Thank you for your May 26th letter to Steve Forbes, who asked 
me to reply. As we are mainly a staff-written magazine and use 
very little freelance material, I'm afraid I'll have to pass on your 
proposal. It does sound interesting, though, and I do appreciate 
your thinking of Forbes as a fit place to publish it. 

Thank you again for writing. 


Yours sincerely, 


LM/slj 



Washington 


WASHINGTON • UNIVERSITY- IN • ST-LOUIS 


Department of Chemistry 


June 22, 1995 


Dear Eric, 

Thanks much for your telephone call two nights ago. I appreciated the offer of 
offprints from the 1993 Coinage of the Americas Conference. Since I have a literature 
subscription from the ANS in addition to my regular fellow’s subscription, I received a copy 
of the proceedings, which I read quite recently. I was extremely interested in your paper on 
the origin of the dollar sign, and enjoyed it very much. It happens that I purchased a few 
volumes of the Numismatic Chronicle a few weeks ago and ran into a reference related to 
your paper. Enclosed please find a photocopy which I hope will be of some interest. 

My two weeks working with Graham Dyer at the Royal Mint in May was pleasant and 
fruitful. We are putting the last touches on a paper on the Vigo coinage of Queen Anne, 
and have written much of a paper on the Victoria "Una and the Lion" pattern five-pound 
piece that is dated 1839 but was struck and restruck for a 40-year period. We have 
uncovered some new information about how edge inscriptions with raised letters were 
produced in the 19th century and actually found the split collars that were used for the "Una" 
five-pound pieces and for the Victoria "Gothic crown" of 1846. We are working on several 
other projects that I hope I will have the chance to tell you about sometime soon. 

Again, thank you for thinking of me. 



Washington University 
Campus Box 1134 
One Brookings Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130-4899 
(314) 935-6530 





